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EDUCATION. 
BY HENRY NORMAN HUDSON. 

Considered as the subject of educction, man is not 
made up of parts, to be addressed in succession ; he 
is an unity, a whole. The mind is not a mixture, or 
mechanism of spiritual susceptibilities, but an indi- 
vidual concrescence ; and the just development of any 
one susceptibility implies a corresponding develop- 
ment of all the st Hy Intellectual, moral, social, and 
religious endowments, do not refer to different ele- 
ments of a compound substance, but to the same in- 
dividual being, now viewed in relation to truth, now, 
to duty, now, to society, and now, to them altogether. 
The chief worth of education undoubtedly consists in 
its forming or promoting the well-being of its subject ; 
and his well-being in every capacity is inseparable, 
even in idea, from his well-being in any capacity. — 
He is not created, and is not to be regenerated,—is 
not lost, and is not to be saved, by parts «.nd parcels, 
and therefore is notto be developed and cultivated by 
arts and parcels, any more than a bird or a plant— 
tven the head will never work to any good purpose, 
unless constantly supplied with warmth from the 
heart : educate the idiase into isolation, and it will 
reeze up. By a partial and one-sided culture, a man 
ay, indeed, contribute to the economical well-being 
of society ; but that his own well-being is, or can be, 
thus secured, is entirely out of the question. Mere 
economists and financiers doubtless have their value ; 
and so have saw-mills and cotton-factories ; but it is 
a shameful abuse of terms, to call them intelligent 
men. We often speak of reason and imagination, 
for example, as incompatible with each other. This 
we suspect, is a pretty sure sign that we lack them 
both; for in our present state of being, neither can ex- 
st and act without the other. Many people seem to 
hink all knowledge consists in acquiring and using 
ertain abstract ideas. But the truth is, this is no 
knowledge at all, forGod and nature give us no such 
hing to study. ‘They are but the spider’s web of our 
pwn brain, and those who employ their minds in spin- 
ing them, generally stumble over them into perdition. 
The more we think, without humility, and reverence, 
and love, the further shall we go astray. It is like 
sing our eyes without light; in which case, they on- 
y see phantoms, and thus make fools of us. Mere 
ogicians and abstractionists, like Mr. Hume, may in- 





possibly tell the truth. Such men can no more dis- 
tinguish between a martyred saint and an executed 
criminal, between one dying for the truth, and one 
dying by the truth, than a man without eyes or ears 
can distinguish between colorsand sounds; and whem 
ever they attempt to speak on such subjects, they can- 
not choose but fie. hose people who, in the pride 
and arrogance of modern illumination, are perpetually 
kicking up such a hubbub of logic, and constructin 
their Babel-tower of sillogisms, and packing men o 
to one place and another on railroads of moral, and 
politica!, and theological doxies and abstractions; we 
very much doubt whether they truly know an ‘thing. 
Ifthey had any true knowledge of things, es the 
be so desperately love-sick for certain abstract idé- 
as? If they really saw anything but themselves 
would they have so much confidence in themselves 4 
Do not the cob-webs, which they are ever spinning 
out of their minds, | ‘ur their vision, so as to prevent 
their seeing anything, or ai least, seeing into anything 
that God or nature has made? Would not the least 
particle of true wisdom drive out of them that contem 
and arrogance that so dilates and gigantifies them ? 7 
we do not wish to be befooled out of what little wit 
we have, had we not better make haste to cork our 
ears with our fingers, and take ourselves out of their 
way, whatever righteous judgements and holy indigna- 
tions it may please their sweet voices to utter respee- 
ing us? 

But we digress. It is idle, then to talk of an inte- 
lectual school, of a moral school, of a religious school, 
and of a corresponding division of the duties and funo- 
tions of a ress Each school must be all, and all 
schools must be each. Each study must be all. and 
all studies must be each. It is only in virtue of all 
these relations, that a teacher is to succeed in any one 
of them. It is only by addressing himself to every 
endowment at once, that l:e is tos peak successfully to 
every endowment. Every thing is to be taught with 
our nature. Can the brain pertorm its functions with 
out the heart, or the heart, without the lungs, and the 
lungs without the brain? Does not the successful op- 
eration of each depend upon the constant co-operation 
of them all? Why do we not analyze our food before 
we eat it, and then take the constituent elements by 
themselves, at such times and in such portions as con- 
venience or physical science may prescribe? The 
answer of course is, nature has so made our bodies, 
that each organ requires all the elements, and all the 
organs require each element of our food; and that, if 
all the constitutents be taken altogether as nature fur- 
nished them, then each organ will perform its office, 
and receive its share according to the laws of system. 
Nay, it requires the harmonious co-operation of all 
the organs, to digest and assimilate the food for each. 
If, then, we take materials to make flesh, and blood, 
and bones, separately and successively, of course nei- 
ther will be made; and our skill in gastronomy will 





Heed become very popular authors, but they cannot 
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As nature feeds and exercises all the organs of the | 
body at once, so instruction should feed and exercise 
all the faculties of the mind at onee; and if the food 
for either be decomposed into its constituent elements, 
it can only be taken as medicine, relished, perhaps, 
by a diseased taste, but loathed by a healthy one. It 
is for this reason, doubtless, that those minds which 
are most in love with nature as she is, often have the 
least relish for her when analyzetl into scientific ab- 
stractions. Such minds instinctively reject the anato- 
mies of science, and cleave to the living forms of na- 
ture, because of their very wholeness and healthiness 

To be atrue teacher, therefore, requires a whole man. 
Clear visions, warm sympathies, noble passions, and 
lofty purposes ; the whole mind, and heart, and soul, 
and body ; all, in short, that goes to make up the to- 
tality and integrity of a man and a gentleman, should 
be present and active in each and every part of the 
work : and the less he smell of the closet, or the office,or 
the pulpit, or the school-room,-of anything indeed, but 
heaven, and nature, and humanity, the more instinc- 
tive willbe his instructions. He who brings only a book, 
a voice, a sceptre, and apiece of cerebral clock-work 
into the school-room, can never truly teach anything, 
because he does not truly know anything. He may 
act uponthe mind as an external force, but hecannot 
act within it, so as to develop it; and all his instructions 
will but tend tocrush and deform it intoangularity. A 
teacher should stand before his pupils, as at once the 
subject and the object of all the feelings and faculties 
that enter into the idea of manhood. He should be 
to them a breathing revelation of humanity, in the 
recognition of which they are themselves to grow up 
intomen. He becomes their instructor, not so much 
by virtue of what he knows and says, as by virtue of 
what he is. Mere learning, mere competency as a 
scholar, though indispensible, is byno means enough. 
Himself is the matter to be communicated ; his Jearn- 
is but the means of communication, and indispensible 
only as means. He is not to use himself as an in- 
strument to impart what he knows, but to use what he 
knows as an instrument to impart himself. To com- 
municate life and inspiration to the mind, is the thing; 
the mere communication of diagrams, and theorems, 
and syllogisms, is nothing. In short, all true instruc- 
tion is but forming and protecting a mutual acquain- 
tance ; a process in “hich each tries to reproduce him- 
self in the other, and reproduce the other in himself. 
Hence the necessity, that the teacher should be able 
to touch the pupils mind on ali sides at once ; or 
rather to touch the centre, and through this diffuse 
his iufluence over the whole; as nature unfolds a flow- 
er by acting in and through the entire plant at once, 
and ot by acting on each petal in succession. With- 
out the respect and love of the pupil, he cannot get 
access to his mind; and without access to his mind he 
cannot get his respect and love; in a word, he must 
have access to the whole at once, or he can have ac- 
cess to none at all. 

A’! our plans, then, of instruction are worthless, 
unle. s they aim, as far as they go, at the harmonious 
and simulianeous development and culture of our 
whole nature. The truth is, a human being is not to 
be raised out of the region of ignorance and debase- 
ment by fragments and sections; as far as he is raised 
at all, his whole being must be raised at once; and 
all attempts to raise him otherwise will but tend to 
pull him asunder. In this matter, division is destruc- 
tion; it is asif the brain, the heart, and the lungs 
should perform their several functions apart from each 
other; while it is only by the united action of all, 
that each continues to exist. To instruct, is to per 
form the highest duty of one intelligent being to anoth- 





er intelligent being, on grounds of common sympathy, 
and from feelings of mutual affection. Teaching is 
the exercise of benevolence in imparting from a sense 
of duty, or the discharge of duty in imparting knowl- 
eilge from a principle of love; we care not how you 
have it, but it must be all in each, and each in all, or 
it can be truly nothing. 

But there 1s, probably, no point in which this opin- 
ion is better verified than in the cbvious necessity of 
subordination and respectful submission to a teacher. 
To load down a teacher with responsibilities, and yet 
withhold from him the authority requisite to their dis- 
charge, is almost as common as it is proposterous.— 
The great strife, among us democrats, 1s, to secure 
our rights, without doing our duties; to realize the 
benefits of government, without being governed.— 
Impatient of the least inequality, we demand all the 
blessings of subordination; and are every where try- 
ing to substitute convictions of interest for sentiments 
of loyalty andreverence. Weare like Gonzalo in the 
play, the latter end of whose common wealth forgets 
the beginning; we will have no sovereignty, and yet 
we will all be kings. Now, to be above or beyond 
the control of a teacher, is, simply, to be above or be- 
yond his instruction; for it is perfect'y natural that 
pupils should conceive themselves wiser than their 
teacher, when they are encouraged or allowed to sit 
in judgment on his requisitions. Docility implies sub- 
missiveness, and upon imdoeility all instruction is of 
course powerless. The mind must be humbled be- 
fore it can be elevated ; the heart mest be softened 
before it can be moulded. People can never rise 
until they look up to something above them; while 
looking up to thernselves, their course is always down- 
ward. Angels, so far as we know, have never fallen 
but once, and that was in an attempt at self-govern- 
ment. Democracy may be good in its place, but if 
people be treated as democrats in boyhood, it is to be 
expected that they will tarn devils in manhood. A 
self-governing school is, simply, a self-damning school. 
If men are ever to govern themselves, they must per- | 
force be first tanght to obey. Obedience to ourselves 
is but the renunciation of all obedience. If people be 
made co-ordinate with each other, they all become 
teachers, not teacher and pupils ; and bedlam springs 
up in the footsteps of our phadiemnen democracy.— 
No one can teach us, unless he be set over us; if he 
set us over ourselves, we shall be sure to set ourselves 
over him. In short, we can never truly learn from a 
teacher, till we obey him; we can never truly obey 
him, till we revere him ; We can never truly revere 
him, till we recognize his superiority ; and if that re- 
cognition cannot be awakened in our minds, it must . 
be awakened in our bodies. If we both obey and re- 
vere, we are his freemen; if we obey without rever- 
ing, we are slaves to him ; if we neither obey nor revere 
we are slaves to the devil. 

Hence, too, in regard to the teacher, the manner 
and spirit with which he enforces his authority, are 
no less important than the act of enforcement itself. 
To regard himself, or be regarded by his p»pils, mere- 
ly as the repository of power, is utterly subversive of 
the very respect and loyalty which all irue submission 
implies. His government must be known and felt to 
be a government of right, not one of might, and of 
might only in enforcement of right; of principle, not, 
of passion; of practical equity, too, not of abstract legal- 
ity ; and of living order, not of lifeless formalty. The 
naked enforcement of order by threats and penalties is 
alike vicious and impotent. T poems or gratuitous 
exercise of power cannot be too severely censured, or 
too stadhendl: avoided ; it mars the sense of right with- 
out producing the effect of order. If a teacher would 
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p truly obeyed, he must be more ready to give liber- 
»s than to take them ; to meét the obligations upon 
m, than to enforce the obligations tohim; and above 
1, he must avoid any ostentation of conscience ; for 
ere is probably nothing that youth are so quick to 
sxceive, so slow to forget, so sure to dispise, as mor- 
coxcombery. The moralistic and pietistic cant of 
e present day, is the last thing that ought to have 
y place in the world; and the school-room is the 
st place in the world where it ought to be practised. 
ie whole system, indeed, of administration should 
pervaded by a spirit of humanity and conscien- 
pusness. Every act of enforcement must derive its 
uction and its efficacy from an obviously paramount, 
t unostentatious sense of duty. He who strikes one 
ow from a severe sense of duty, and then turns away 
hide his grief tor the pain or disgrace he has been 
liged to inflict, will scarcely need to strike again.- 
1 all scores, indeed, it is best to treat pupils as if we 
ought they had souls. It is true, they may zot al- 
ays have them; but by treating them as if they had, 
e may reasonably hope to develop souls in them; 
hile, by treating them as if they had none, we shall 
sure to kill all the germs of soul out of them.— 
oubtless, the worst of all governments is that which 
ily acts upon them, not within them; which gives 
em all to dread, and nothing to venerate: and the 
xt worst is that which disdains to act upon them, 
order to act within them ; for, whether pupils have 
buls or not, they certainly have bodies; and treating 
em asif they had no bodies is nearly as bad as treat- 
«them as if they had no souls. ‘To reason with a 
pil, is but to compromise with his self-will ; the 
brest way to confirm the very disobedience which 
seds to be subdued. No one can possibly understand 
e worth of obedience until he obeys ; and all attempts 
reason him into it only tend to strengthen him a- 
inst it. If it be said that people are rational beings, 
ir auswer is, they are not rational beings, until they 
vey; if they were, they would not need to be reas- 
wd into submission. In the school-room, or the 
wsery, an ounce of birch is always worth a ton of 
gic. That there is danger in using the former, is 
imitted; and there is more danger in refusing it, a 
ise man once asserted, and a very wise age is now 
emonstrating. The truth is, people may as well be 
»stroyed in their youth, as be educated into grown-up 
structives; they may as weil be burnt up in the egg, 
s hatched out into walking firebrands. 
The modern notion, that, whether as pupils, or as 
tizens,we are to obey orders, as according with our 
nse of right, and not as coming from our lawful gov- 
nors, is alike false in theory, and fatal in practice. — 
such be the doctrine of democracy, then we, for one, 
ive small care for democracy By thus inviting pu- 
his to sit in judgment on their duties, we foster a pride 
f uaderstanding, a sort of intellectual self-sufficing- 
ess, that is equally at war with growth in knowledge, 
14 with growthin virtue. Government, from its very 
(ure, involves something which the forms oflogic can- 
ot convey, and the understanding cannot receive ; 
id of which the whip isa far better expression than 
i the syllogisms in creation. 
And the notion, that a teacher, or a parent, should 
foree his orders by love, is nearly as bad as the 
tion that he should enforce them by logic. The 
uth is, it is time enough to show pupils our love, 
hen they have obeyed; while disobedient, we had 
etter show them our cuthority. It may even be 
westioned whether pupils, while in a state of disobe- 
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the natural condition of love, and thus precluding the 
natural motives to obedience. 

It is often said, indeed, that by inflicting corporal 
ee, we break down a pupil’s self-respect 
3ut if a pupil respects himself while obstinate and 
disobedient, the more pity for him, and the more whip 
for him too. his is alogether a bastard self-respect 
—a self-respect that is incompatible with a respect 
for law and authority; and the quicker it is broken 
down, the better. Genuine seli-respect always in- 
volves, or rather presupposes, a recognition and con- 
fession of what is above us; is of a meek and sub- 
missive spirit; and manifests itself in a generous 
loyalty, that fears, or rather scorns, to disobey. A stift 
neck is a sure proof of low thoughts; and “low bows 
are the truest signs of lofty conceptions. If pupils 
really respect themselves, they will not give a teach- 
er occasion to mar their self-respect ; for, in this case, 
neither floggings, fondlings, nor syllogisms will be 
needed. ‘The sentiment, so often wickedly miscalled 
self-respect, which makes pupils self-willed and in- 
submissive, is the same in kind that once turned an- 
geis into devils. Let it be crushed !—Power, in short, 
13 obviously a much better representative of power, 
than logic or love; and the sense or sensation of 
power is often the best, sometimes the only means 10 
awaken a proper respect for authority. 

But the upshot of all these remarks touching disci- 
line is, that a teacher must inspire reverence and 
ove, in order to impart knowledge; that he is to a- 
waken these sentiments by being, himself, their object, 
and not by discoursing thaw them; that the pupil’s 
heart must be subdued before his head can be instruc- 
ted; and that order is to be maintained, not by emo- 
tions of fear, nor convictions of the understanding; 
but by true moral, nay, religious feelings of submis- 
siveness and by true social feelings of respectful- 
ness. It is thus by addressing and interesting all 
the susceptibilities, moral, social, religious, and intel- 
lectual, at once, and by engaging them all upon him- 
self as their object, that a teacher is to instruct ; and 
he may be assured, that whatever susceptibilities he 
does not take along with him, will pull against him; 
that whatever powers he may awaken, unless he awa- 
ken them all, will be thwarted by those which he leaves 
asleep. 





TIE NEW EDITION OF WERSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
[From the American Review.] 


The price of the previous editions of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, that of 1828, in two volumes quarto, at twen- 
ty dollars, and that of 1840, in two volumes, royal 
ce'avo, at fifteen dollars, was such as to keep it out 
of the possession of the majority of those who desired 
such a work. The present edition, comprising all the 
matter of the former ones, after a thorough revise! cf 
the whole, and with large additions, appears in a sin 
gle volume of fourteen hundred and forty-one pages, 
crown quarto, in a type, thovgh small. yet beautifully 
distinct, presenting a puge on which the eye can rest 
with pleasure, and run with ease, at the price of siz 
dollars,— an unprecedented achievement in the art of 
book-making in this conniry. 

The reputation of Webster’s Dictionary has been 
constantly gaining strength with the progress of time. 
The result, in the first place, of more than twenty 
years of study and toil—m which we have an exam- 
ple, in a country like ours, most singular and to be 
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thing in the same department from the mother coun- 
try, with all her advantages, was an honor to our own 
land, of which we were quite too insensible. Slighted 
by some, and by the majority more or less underval- 
ued, from the very fact that it was a home production ; 
while others were repelled, and in a measure blinded 
to the real merits ‘of the work, by orthographical 
changes, offensive, because unfamiliar ; it has, how- 
ever, worked its way, and even gained for itself a 
reputation from the other side of the water. 

The work continued to receive emendations from 
the author’s hand, to the very close ot his life, which 
was prolonged, with powers still vigorous, to the age 
of more than eighty-five years, and to a period of just 
fifty years after he first conceived the design. 

e preparation of the present edition was intrust- 
ed to Professor Goodrich, of Yale College, who has 
devoted nearly three years to this task, tor which he 
is well known to be excellently quatified by the studies 
which have been the labor of his life as a professor of 
rhetoric. Aware, however, that it is “impossible for 
any one mind to embrace all the departments of 
knowledge,” the editor has secured the aid of other 

entlemen, in particular branches of science, art and 
iterature, who have become responsible for the class- 
es of words relating to their several departments; re- 
vising the whole, remodelling or enlarging old defini- 
tions, and adding and defining new words. This has 
been done for the department of law, by the Hon. Eli- 
zur Goodrich ; ecclesiastical history aud ancient phil- 
osophy, by Dr. Murdock; chemistry, by ¥rofessor 
Silliman ; botany, anatomy, physiology, medicine, and 
some branches of natura history, by Dr. Tully; Ori- 
ental literature, to some extent, by Professor Gibbs; 
astronomy, meteorology, and natural philosophy, by 
Professor Olmsted ; mathematics, by Professor Stanley; 

eology, mineralogy, and other subjects, by James D 

ana, Esq. ; etymology and practical astronomy, more 
or less, by Edward C Herrick, sq.; and painting 
and fine arts, by Nathaniel Jocel mn, Esq.; a general 
revision of the classes of words, through the first two 
letters of the alphabet, having been previously made 
by Dr. J. G. Percival. We have thus the best possi- 
ble guarantee for the completeness and accuracy of a 
most important part of the work. In this way, and by 
the thorough use which has been made of encyclope- 
dias and of dictionaries of particular arts and sciences, 
commercial, maritime, and military affairs, domestic 
economy, agriculture, architecture, &c., a new and 
valuable feature has been added to the work, distin- 
guishing it from all other dictionaries of the language 

The first point to be considered in judging ot a dic- 
tionary, respects the selection of words comprised in the 
outhdies ’ Itis not desirable to include all such words 
as may have been licentiously used by some eccentric 
writer, in a single instance, where of course they in- 
terpret themselves, or every possible word that can, 
by composition or inflection, be analogically formed ; 
for their introduction would serve only to corrupt the 
language. Nor is such a work the place for those 
terms of art or science, which occur only in special 
treatises, where they are of course defined ; while it 
is the first importance that such technical and scientific, 
or for any other reason unfamiliar terms, as the gene- 
ral reader may occasionally or agg oe pm. should 
be embraced and clearly defined. In this work great 
pains have been taken, both to leave out the words 
which should be excluded, and to collect all which 
should be introduced ; and when we learn that in this 
manner, some thousands of words have been added 
in this edition, this fact alone is evidence of a great 
enhancement of value. As specimens of their charac- 
ter, we select a few, mostly under letter C :-— 














—— 

Calembourg ; Canal-boat; Cam, (in mechanics ;) Canonimte, 4 
city; Canterbury, (a stand for music, portfolios, &c. ;) Canyleduc 
brigian; Casino; Cassava ; Cast-iron; Catherine-wheel (uly ord 
architecture ;) Catafalco; to chair and chairing, [Eng.; om 
Chaparral ; Charte, [Fr. ;] Chiefjustice; Cheval glass; Che 
root; Chiltern hundreds; Chinchilla; childe; Circulatin ey 
medium ; Cirrus; Cumulus, Stratus aud Nimbus, and thejeeD€! 
compounds, with definitions by Professor Olmsted; Classis lifferi 
Clinker; Clique; Close-corporation ; Club-house, (fully exgm sor 
plained in the present English sense ;) Cofier-dam ; Coldlin dis: 
shoulder, (to give the ;) Collapse; Common-carrier, with hi ynou 
liabilities explained; Communist ; Congreve-rocket ; Corda ith ' 
sanitairs; Couleur de rose; Coup d'etat; Corn-law; Cover d 
try, (to send to ;) Cream-cheese ; Croton-oil; Coupon; Edge “ 
rail; Eminent domain ; Flying buttress ; Gradient; Kyanize ides 
Juste-milieu ; Left-handed marriage ; Maronite ; Middlemangpven | 
(in Ireland;) Orotund; Quartern loaf; Quantitative andmre ar 
Qualitative, (in chemistry.) Rancho; Silhouette; Silicated# diet 
Stand-point; Steeple-chase. ore: 

These are but a few among others of the same sortRuage 
It will be seen that they are, for the most part, theput pa 
very words for which a dictionary is most needed. [guessi 

Itis in the definitions that the chief value of a dictionMetini! 
ary lies. In this respect, the superiority of Dr. Webgwith 
ster’s over other English dictionaries, has been settledffn!arg 
beyond dispute. He who attempts this difficult tasi—earne 
must set out with the true idea of the work; and eve a ¢ 
then he may show, that to have a correct theory is on@gad sj 
thing, and to carry it out successfully in executionf{ To! 
quite another The meaning of words consists of @Richa: 
primary or radical signification, and of secondargpition 
senses proceeding from it, according to laws revealedfrork. 
in the philosophy of language. This primary signififpr, ex 
cation isby no means alway the most as Words * To 
pass from one particular sense, to another allied to theg!etion 
first by resemblance or anolagy ; or from one objec gh 
to another, the two being linked by some usual or coms to. 
stant connection. Also, instead of merely leaping 7,0) 
from particular to particular,—or, we should rathetijfoy. ; 
say, by a continuance of this very process,—they ex, yac. 

and ipto a general and comprehensive significationfA 4 cp 
“ other cases, however, the primary meaning ifs 1}; 
general, and the secondary are limitations of the same. jo 4, 
as applied to particular subjects. It is to be remarkedf.o, 
that the first law, that of expansion, works chiefly in y him 
the early growth of languages; while the other, whichloujq 
may be called that of limitation or sub-division, prefif the 
vails as they advance in cultivation. Not unfrequentfhe ex, 
ly, some ambitious secondary sets up for himself, def 4 <}, 
clares independence, as it were, and sends off in @boyte. 
new direction a progency havi:ig no apparent eon ay, to 
nection with the original stock. For instance, thai Gey; 
word digest, meaning primarily to distribute —and pplic: 
hence, first, to arrange methodically, asa body of lawMowa 
and second, to dispose of fvod introduced into the 7),;. 
stomach—from this point moves to the laboratoryir pi. 
and there signifies a certain process of dissolving ofmost 
softening substances by a gentle heat ; from the samefi..) Dl 
point, again, it starts off in an other direction, and am}, 
affront is said to be digested, when it is brooked—and§;,.",,., 
by the way, this word to brvok, comes from 3 Saxotfyotati 
original, meaning to chew, eat, or digest~and by thé. . 
same figure an insult may be swallowed or stomached.ff, pect: 
The growth of words is as regular, and at the samefo.e , 
time as irregular and diversified, as that of trees and, 1}, 
plants; not forgetting the suckers which shoot up from yy, 
the old root, and the branches which sometimes strikefy, yy, 
down and take root anew. me c 

It is the duty of the lexicographer to seize, if possi-By; oy); 
ble, the primary meaning of words. And, since nof, gene 
root shoots up and ramifies to absolute infinity, and§., pri 
as every general signification is bound by usage to peria 
determinate consequential meanings and specific ap-frece nt 
plications, and not ordinaril allowed. the full ranges, mos 
of its capacity, the lexiographer is required toenumer, }, .. 
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te, define and exemplify particular senses, and to 
educe and arrange them in a logical manner. A 


el (iaffvord thus defined as it should be, is distinguished 
Eng.from all others from which it really differs, though 
es, hey may have with it the same radical or the same 
i thegeneral sense, or—while in this respect agreeing or 
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liffering, as the case shall be—may coincide with it 
m some particular meaning or application. Now, if, 
n disregard of these principles, a word be defined by 
ynonyms—thatis, by annexing all or sundry of those 
ith which it agrees in its general or radical sense, 
d adding to the same all those with which it coin- 
ides in any of its several applications, and which are 
ven then only a partial equivalent—it is evident, that 
e are set afloat on asea of confusion. It is true that 
dictionary constructed on such a plan—or no plan— 
ggregation, may, to one already master of the lan- 













2 sortuage, furnish useful hints for the memory ; or to one 
t, thefput partially versed in it, may be an assistance in 
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uessing out the méaning of a passage; but for certain 
efinite information, such as shall give to one familiar 
‘ith the use of the words, a fuller insight, precise 
nlarged, and logical notions of the words, and for a 
arner shall fix With absolute certainty the meaning 
1a given case,—for this we should search in vain, 



















































is onc! spend our time and labor for nought. 

ution’ To illustrate Our meaning, in part, by example. In 
s of @Richardson’s Dictionary, we find the following defi- 
ndargpition of the word execute, which on the plan of his 
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ork, is made to answer for all the derivatives, execu- 
pr, executive, execution, executioner : 

“To follow out. (se.) tothe end; to the fulfilment or com- 
letion ; to the act, efivet, or full performance ; and thus to 
t, to use, to perform, fulfil, or complete; to perform, (sc.) 
he sentence or adjudication of the law, and thus to kill, or 
ut to death; to slay.” 

From this labored attempt at definition, who would 
fer, that to execute a deed or a lease, signifies not 
D vacate the premises or put in possession, but to sign 
nd seal the instrument of conveyance? Or, suppos- 
hg this by some means known to the inquirer, how 
s he to learn that the executor of a will is not the tes- 
htor. who sigus and seals it, but the person appointed 


fly in y him to ae it into effect? In the meanwhile, he 
vhichBould be like y to get no idea of executive power, or 
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f the executive department of the government, or of 
he executive himself, other than what is appropriate 
ba sherifforahangman. In what connection, to ex- 
ute, means té use, we cannot conjecture. Why not 
py, to execute is, to take? for to execute vengeance 


’ b certainly to take vengeance. Nor are all possible 


~ an"epplications of the general meaning, as here defined, 
lawBlowable in use. ; 

o a This example, which is really a favorable specimen 
atory;Bf Richardson’s manner of definition, we lighted on 
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Umost at random. He was led to this neglect of the 
pal, practical ends of a dictionary, by a false theory 
by setting out with principles radically wrong.— 
is work has its value for scholars, in the numerous 
otations from writers of every period of our litera- 
y eere ; but, not withstanding the partiality and the high 
ched. xpectation with which it was received among us, 
Saméfhose who have tried it, have undoubtedly found, that 
§ an'br the ordinary uses of a dictionary, it is of little worth. 
from Mr. Richardson has led us almost to lose sight ot 
striker, Webster. We should like to set in contrast with 
bme of the définitions in the work of the latter— 
ut our limits allow us to do little more than remark 
h general, that they are prepared in accordance with 
he principles we have laid down, in a manner far 
perior to any other work in the language, and—the 

esent improvements and additions included—-so well, 
rang*B most cases, as to leave little or nothing to desire. 
umefiVe have the several meanings of a word properly 
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deduced and arranged, and fully and precisely ex- 
plained ; authorities given; pertinent examples quo- 
ted, when needed ; words specified, or classes of 
words, with which the given word may stand, in con- 
nection ; English or American peculiarities, and obso- 
lete or vulgar usage indicated ; combinations of words 
explained, and the curious historical origin of many 
common phrases laid open. Technical, scientific, and 
philosophical terms, and names of objects in nature, 
are defined, not merely ina general way,—as to say, 
for instance, that iodine is a substance in chemistry, 
that Platonism is the doctrine of plato, or that lichen 
is a kind of moss—a too frequent fault of Dr. John- 
son,—but we have definitions, or description, thongh 

opular in form, yet as complete as are to be found 
in elaborate treatises. Our Deaeii of Education, if 
this work should be circulated as widely as it ought 
to be, may spare themselves the trouble of appending 
glossaries to their volumes for the people. Nor have 
we merely such a definition of a thing, as may desig- 
nate precisely what is intended; but commonly a 
brief summary of all that is most nie rns to be 
known respecting it. So that—biograp W and history 
excepted—we have in this work a condensed ency- 
clopedia of all knowledge, which, for the purposes of 
ordinary reference, is even preferable to voluminous 
cyclopedias, general or special. ‘ ! 

The work ischiefly indebted for its value in relation 
to scientifie and technical matters, to the labors of the 
present editor and coadjutors. As specimens of new 
definitions of this class, we would refer to such words 
as zodphyte, caddis-worm, coral, quartz, feldspar, py- 
rites, conchoidal, infusoria, echinus, &c., by Mr. Dana; 
lightn ing, libration, clouds, horizon, declination, steam- 
engine, by Prof. Olmsted; and transcendentalism, 
Platonism, nominalist, pietist, Nestorian, &c., by Dr. 
Murdock. In every class of words not only have new 
definitions been added, but the former ones improved, 
by the addition of new senses, the correction of errors, 
and by receiving greater fullness and precision. These 
various improvements appear on every page. | 

In etymology, Dr. Webster struck out an entire new 
path, in which he labored with incredible patience 
and zeal, and with such success, that no English or 
American scholar, before or since, has any claims to 
comparison with him. He tells us yr Page writing 
through two letters of the alphabet, finding the need 
—as a guide to correct definition—of moze women. 
etymological knowledge than previous inquirers —, 
give, he went back and spent ten years in this study * 
Undoubtedly, he might have arrived, in some cases, 
at conclusions more certain and satisfactory, could he 
have added to his own, the results and the methods 
of inquiry of the latter German philologists. But the 
same tree which in that intellectual hot-bed, has yield- 
ed so rich fruit, he reared and cultivated with success, 
even in so sterile aclime. The fruit of his labors, 
besides what appears in the dictionary, is treasured in 
an unpublished work half as large, a Synopsis of 
twenty Languages, containing the working-out of his 
etymological problems. ao . q 

That, in those wide generalizations, in which are 
traced the germs from which our words have arisen, 
he fell into no errors, he himself never imagined.— 
But particular mistakes here are of little consequence, 
compared with that of the correctness of his f{i*ada- 
mental principles. They were briefly these: that 
some physical idea was the earliest root of every 
meaning given to words; that, as phenomena were 
first named, and things named from their phenomena, 
the radical idea was generally some variety of mo- 
tion, including of course the action of living bodies. 
Of their soundness, we can all have evidence, not 
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only from the exigencies of the case, and the nature 
of the human mind, but by observing, as we may, in 
the later formations of language, the operation of the 
very same laws, to such an extent as to prove that 
they must also have controlled the earlier changes 
which lie hidden from ordinary inspection. As re- 
spects etymologies less remote, the work is fully reli- 
able; and in the many English words which have 
words corresponding in the different languages of 
Europe, all are exhibited. In the department of ety- 
mology, the present editor has made little change, 
but has taken care to have the words from other lan- 
guages given with correctness. . 

. The Orthography of Dr. Webster has undergone 
some important changes in this edition, which will, 
we think, render it generally satisfaciory. Some of 
his proposed improvements, founded on etymological 
grounds, of little importance, yet too violent to be 
generally acceptable among us,—though such things 
are differently received in Germany and France,— 
have been dropped. Those founded on reasons of 
analogy and convenience, have been generally retain- 
ed. But, says the objector to all improvements, our 
orthography ought not to be unsettled. Now, the fact 
is it has never been settled A somewhat greater 











is i 
uniformity prevails, than was the case two centuries 
since ; when the same word was spelled several dif- 
ferent ways on the same page, and even in the same 
sentence, and perhaps with something like half a 
dozen more letters than we think necessary at present. 
Nearly a hundred years ago, Dr. Johnson said of the 
English orthography, “ It has remained to this time 
unsettled and fortuitious ;”’ and the same is in a meas- 
sure true, even now. And why is this? Why did 
even Johnson’s authority fail to settle it? Simply, 
because he ser Pe those principles on which 
alone it could be settled; those principles which, for 
two centuries, have been struggling against chance 
and capricious custom, and have gradually brought 
the present degree of order out of the original chaos. 
In countenancing such ou(rageous anomalies and 
irregularities as he found existing, he could not arrest 
this progress, though we may have hindered it and 
delayed the period of fixedness. Had he attempted 
something like what Dr. Webster did; had he, with- 
out including the existing forms, at the same time sug- 
gested improvements, founded on those principles of 
analogy and of the rejection of superfluities which the 
mind of the nation in its language was unconscious- 
ly striving to realize; it is possible, that before this 
time, the contending elements would have found a 
level. 

In attempting here, what Dr. Johnson left undone, 
Dr. Webster has rendered a service of no little value. 
There could certainly be no advantage in having to 
stop the pen, or interrupt the current of thought, to 
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tion exhibits itself in nothing more decisively, thg 
in simplifying and rendering less cumbrous, all { 
mere instruments by which its results are effectg 
Shall not language, the great instrument of civiliz 
tion itself, share as far as possible in the same benef 
The topic of Pronunciation remains. This part 
the work was one requiring nicety of ear, with obsg 
vation, taste, good judgment, added to thorough a 
scientific study of the subject. These qualificatig 
belong, in an eminent degree, tothe editor of th 
volume. He has accordingly made it as perfect 
pronouncing dictionary, as the nature of the ca 
admits. 
Sounds cannot be depicted to the eye, nor is the 
any scale of articulations, as of musical sounds, 
measure them with exactness. The standards e 
ployed must be words of which the pronunciation 
supposed already known. But there may be une 
tainty or diversity here, and of course uncertainty a 
diversity throughout. For instance in the new 
tionary of Dr. Worcester, care, fair, bear, where, 3 
:ome others, are referred to, to fix a certain stand 
sound in the Key. But the pronunciation, perha 
the most prevalent in this country, of these v4 
words, differs essentially from the best English us 
In the work before us, they are marked with the] 
sound of a, as in fute-—the true English pronun 
tion, except as this sound is moditied by the r follo 
ing, which causes it to vanish with the faint sound 
e or a short. as is explained in the remarks connec 
with the Key. ‘Thus, by a simpler notation, thet 
pronunciation is given with greater certainty. 
multiply marks and distinctions, tends only to conf. 
and perplex. To attempt to represent every difler 
shade of the same general sound, is useless; for t 
if for no other reason, that hardly two persons q 
be found agreeing precisely in their actual pron 
ciation of scarcely any word. Dr. Worcester gi 
move as the standard for the vowal sound in rule, t 
&e., which isnot the pronunciation to which we 
accustomed. The two are distinet in Webster. 
single letter a has, we are told by a friend, who} 
given attention to the subject, no less than twel 
distinguishable sounds in our language. It is mat 
matically demonstrable, thatthe number of poss 
positions or motions of the vocal organs is absolut 
infinite; and each difference does in reality vary 
sound. The method ot notation employed in 
work, isremarkable for its simplicity and intelligih 
ty, combined with precision in answering its 
the Key is Webster’s, somewhat enlarged, and 
now placed, for convenience, at the bottom of ei 
page. ; 
We should not omit to mention the Pronounc 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Clasical and Modern 
graphical Names, which have been prepared unt 








ascertain y an effort of recollection, or a reference to 
authority, that tameable, for instance, had an e in the 
middle ; and again, that blamable had not; and the 
same of moveable and immovable, and many others. 
And why should not metre conform to diameter? why 
should not centre, and a few others, follow in the wake 
of cider and chamber, and a large class, all from French 
words in re? and why should not labour, honour, &c., 
fall at once into rank, dropping the useless u, as the 

must do sooner or later? The inconvenience to mul- 
titudes, resulting from capricious irregularities; the 
labo¥’.nd perplexity they cause to every child who 
learns to write ; the difficulty which they add to others, 
tending to deter foreigners from acquiring our lan- 
guage—thus obstructing the influence of the English 
and American mind—are disadvantages of no trifling 
moment. Words are a means, not an end. Civilizas 


the direction of Professor Porter, of Yale Colle; 
Their utility is obvious. : 
Persons aspiring to eminence in any walk of lite 
ture, in public life, or the sacred profession, sho 
study words—the instrument of thought, as well 
the vehicle of expression. He who does’ this, 
not be liable to be tripped up by some paltry quib 
in debate ; he will see at once how to expose it; 
will seize with a quick and firm grasp, the w 
points of his antagonist. More than half the o- 
in the world are disputes about words, and al 
managed by words, ‘ Words are things,” said 
Frenchman. Lord Chatham knew their value, wi 
he made it his constant habit to study the words 0 
dictionary in regular course. It was thus he kept 
ammunition ready, his armory well stored w 





weapons always keen and bright. No man could 
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such execution with words. Jean Paul Richter, who 
wielded words with a magician’s power, continued 
through lile the occupation of dictionary-making, for 
his mere private benefit. He who would bea skillful 
or a profound lawyer, ora sound political economist, 
must study, words. The riddles of the latter science 
turn emphatically upon words. He who would be 
an orator,—who weuld acquire something of the 
precise fitness, the pregnancy of meaning, the terse 
vigor, the electric energy, of a Chatham or a Demos- 
thenes, must not merely nicely choose and well aim 
his words, at the time of utterance, but must have 
learned beforehand their powers, and have them 
arranged in his mind ready for use. 

We may here with propriety also take notice of the 
example of the author of this dictionary as worthy of 
imitation; of his perseverance, undaunted by obsta- 
cles ; his resoluteness in laying his foundations broad 
and deep; his independence and self-reliance ; his 
ambition, not for ephemeral reputaticn, but to render 
a real service to his country and race—to leave some- 
thing which the world would not willingly let die. 
When we consider the wide-spread, really immense 
influence which a work like this must exert among 
the millions who will call the English their mother- 
tongue, who will say, the author did not enjoy in his 
own thoughts, an ample reward?“ Happy the man,” 
was said of him by the late Chancellor Rent, “ who 
can thus honorably identify his name with the exis- 
tence of our vernacular tongue.” 

ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF ARITHMETIC. 

The antiquity of the science of numbers, no one 
will be disposed to doubt. Some knowledge of num- 
bers seems to be indispensable in the rudest condition 
of society. But in the earliest ages, when great sim- 
plicity prevailed, when property was much enjoyed in 
common, the science of numbers made but small pro- 
gress. When individual property became an object of 
desire, and commerce began to be established as a re- 
gular pursuit of man, the art of numbering and record- 
ing the same, became necessary. The extent, style, 
and degree of accuracy, adopted in the antedeluvian 
arithmetic, is, no doubt, irrecoverably lost ; but itmay 
fairly be inferred, that a ship carpenter who had skill 
enough to build the ar", must have had some system 
of arithmetic and mensuration. 

Ifthe Phenicians were the first merchants of any 
distinction after the flood, it is probable that mercan- 
tile arithmetic owes something to them. From these, 
commerce an' arithmetic were carried into Egypt; 
and history justifies us in saying that great improve- 
ments were made in the science of numbers, and 
they originated, so far as we can learn, the science of 
Geometry, Considerable advancement was here 
made in arithmetic ; and here, also, was probably be- 

n the first mystical application of numbers to the af- 
airs of human life—to the virtues—to the soul—to the 
divinities—and to almost every thing else ; in short, for 
every purpose divine and human, they seem to have 
had some symbol, or representation in numb: rs. 

From Egypt, this knowledge, and many of these 
superstitions passed into Greece, where improve- 
ments and additions were made; especially to the 
mysterious parts, much of which may be seen in Plato, 
in the life of Pythagoras, by Jamblichus, and in the 
commentaries of Boethius’ Arithmetic. We have 
now reached a country and a people, where we may 
look for acuteness and method; and first, we find a 
regular system of notation; and then upon this a sys- 
tem of computation; and after this, an inquiry into 
the relation and properties of numbers. The Greeks, 
Hebrews, and other orienta] nations, used a notation 








by the letters of the alphabet. The Greeks had two 
methods. The first was nearly the same as the Ro- 
mans; something of which is generally understood as, 
=1, V=5, X= 10; L=50, C —100, D=500, M=1, 
000, &e. Afterwards, they had a better method : in 
which the first nine letters of the alphabet represent- 
ed the first nine numbers, and the next nine represent 
any number of 10’s, any number of 100’s by der let- 
ters and marks: and in this way, they mention with 
thosands, tens of thousands, §c. ; and thus they made 
a near approach to the Arabian notation as it is called, 
now in use. But, notwithstanding all the adroitness 
and skill of the Greeks, the process of multiplication 
of large numbers into each other was quite a difficult 
and complicated operation, which was never entirely 
overcome until the reception of the present notation, 
and decimal arithmetic. The Arabs received our al- 
most perfect system of notation from India. How 
long it had been in India before it was received in 
Arabia is not now known. One thing is quite certain, 
however, it was not known to the learned Greeks and 
Romans. Voscius informs us thatthe firstGreek wri- 
ter who wrote a treatise on arithmetic according to this 
notation, was Maximus Planudes, who wrote about 
the year A. D. 1370. This was after this system had 
been generally received in Europe. _ It is said that the 
Moors brought this notation into Spain, whence it 
spread into the different countries of Europe. Voscius 
thinks this new method was brought into Spain about 
the year 1250; but Dr. Wallace asserts that it was as 
early as 1000. 

Our numerical figures differ, in form, a little from 
what the Arabians use, yet the art of computation stil 
remains the same. 

Having carried the history up to this point, it may 
perhaps, be well to go back and remark a little more 
upon the kinds of Arithmetic which were among the 
ancients. The oldest system that has come down to 
us with any degree of perfection, so far as regards 
science, is developed in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
books of Euclid’s elements; in which he gives us very 
fully the doctrine of proportion, and that of prime and 
composite numbers. Next, we have an account of 
(though we have not seen the work) a treatise on the 
theory of arithmetic, by Nicomachus, who wrote on 
the Sale and distinctions of numbers, into such as 
plain, solid, triangular, quadrangular, &.. which were 
termed figurate numbers,—of odd and even numbers. 

The first system of arithmetic extant on the present 
notation, is by Jordanus, who flourished early in the 
thirteenth century. This work was altogether on the- 
ory, and contains most that was valuable, with regard 
to numbers, in Euclid’s Bethius. “This work was 
called the Algorissmus Demonstratus. It is said that 
the manuscript of this work is in the library at Oxford. 
Lucas de Burgo, an Italian, wrote a treatise inthe year 
1499, which Dr. Wallis very highly recommends as 
both theoretical and practical. The first complete 
practical arithmetic, according to the present notation, 
was written by Tortaieu in 1556. After this, treatises 
multiplied apace. The most distinguished in Europe 
who wrote before A. D. 1500, were: in France, Cal- 
vius, and Ramus; in Germany, Stifelius, and Henis- 
chius; in England, Buckley, Diggs, and Record. La- 
mus used the decimal periods in the extraction of 
roots; but the first who wrote a treatise on decimals 
was Simon Stevinus, about 1582. Dr. Wallace is the 
first who treated of circulating decimals. One of the 
most brilliant inventions ever made in arithmetic, was 
the facilities given to computation by Logarithms.— 
The world owes this to cool Napier. baron of Merchis- 
ton, Scotland— about the close of the sixteenth century. 

Dr. Wallace is the earliest author on the arithmetic 
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of infinites. But the grandest consummation is to be 
found in the u:iversal arithmetic, known also as anal- 
sis, or algebra. This method of calculation was 
rought into Europe about the same time with the 
common arithmetic just spoken of, and probably by 
the same individuals. 











PAPER. 

At a meeting of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, held at the Royal Institution, Mir. J. B. Yates 
gave some very interesting archwological details res- 
pecting paper used for writing and printing, illustrat- 
ing his remarks with a rich collection of antique 
specimens. It was not his design, he said, to enter 
upon the general history of the invention, or the pro- 
gressive manufacture of this article, but, by the 
exhibition of actual specimens, to enable his hearers 


‘to form some idea of both. The papyrus, composed 


from the fibres of the reed of that name, was used 
in Egypt long before the Christian era; but it was 
evident that simultaneously much writing was execu- 
ted upon simple leaves of palm, plaintain, &e. In 
roof of this, several specimens were produced of 
ierozlyphic, coptic, ad demotic writing upon leaves, 
as well as upou papyrus. In the fifth century papy- 
rus became very scarce and dear; parchment was, 
therefore, much substituted, until that also became 
scarce, when the manufacture of paper became gen- 
eral in Europe about the tenth century... This was an 
entirely new process, borrowed, apparently, from the 
Chinese, who had practiced it long befoe. It was 
made from cotton; though this was preceded by 
linen-rags, which were certainly used in Europe be 
fore the year 1300 Mr. Yates produced a very fine 
Greek manuscript of Chrysostom, written at this 
eriod upon linen paper of the very best description. 
le then exhibited numerous specimens of paper 
taken by himself from manuscripts and printed ike 
of different periods down to the eighteenth century. 
They were excellent in texture and color, paiticularly 
those of Aldus, at Venice, at the commencement, 
and of Plantin, at Antwerp, towards the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. Most of them were im- 
pressed with various water marks, which were fre- 
quently found useful in fixing the age of manuscripts. 
From the ancient device of a jug or pot, of a post- 
horn, of a foolscap, have been derived the names of 
pot, post, and foolscap paper. 

In the twelfth volume of the Archaologia, Mr. Denne 
says (Memoir upon Watermarks,) that paper was 
manufactured in England by John Tate, in the reign 
of Henry VII. But this paper could not have been 
suitable for writing or printing, and must have served 
only in packing, &c. Inthe year 1588, one Spielman 
erected a mill at Dartmouth. It was doubtful, how- 
ever, whether even this paper was suitable for the 
former of these purposes, since Sir Gardiner Wilkin- 
son asserts, in his work on Egypt, that writing or 
printing paper was not made in London before the 
year 1690. Mostof the paper of the present day, 
though fair in its appearance, is considerably inferior 
to that of former ages. This was proved by Mr. 
Yates, in presence of the Society, by the test of 
weighing, &c. Extraneous substances, such as plas- 
ter of Paris, are sometimes mixed with the pulp, and 
the strength of the article is injured by the improper 
application of the chlorides in bleaching. The article 
made in Kent is still decidedly the best. The worst 
is made in the northern parts of England, where 
cotton waste or devil’s dust is much used, the price 
being as low as 1d. to 24d. per pound. Samples of 
this cotton waste were exhibited to the meeting — 
Liverpool Albion. 


EDUCATION WITHOUT RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


Consider then with yourselves, that if a man is un- 
der the dominion of violent lusts and passions that are 
born within him, what would he be without the re- 
straints of authority ; without the customs imposed by 
education from his earliest infancy; and above all 
without the obligations of religion upon the con- 
science? With all his natural inclinations to vice, he 
must be inevitably lost, unless he is kept in subjection 
—he ought rather to be chained down as a lunatic, 
than left at liberty to follow the dictates of his own dis- 
position. Yet such is the unaccountable perverse- 
ness of some, and the unthinking folly of others, who 
prescribe a course of education void of all restraint ; 
supposing that the mind of a child, if we do not inter- 
ruptit, will grow up into wisdom, genius, prudence, 
and moderation, in the state of nature. But you will 
easily see, that as man now is, a mind so left to itself 
can be fit for nothing but to be turned wild into a for- 
est amongst the beasts. The understanding of man 
must, like that of the horse and mule be broken,to make 
him fit for society; and his spirit and temper must 
be broken to make fit them for heaven. If he is with- 
out the benefits of education, he should retire into the 
wood to feed on acorns, asthe poets supposed man- 
kind to have done before the times of civilization — 
Among barbarians, in the remote islands of the Indies, 
we might possibly expect to find such examples of 
undisciplined nature; though I think even there, but 
few minds are totally neglected; but if such a thing 
occurs where the light of the Gospel prevails, we have 
then a monster which never appeared in the world 
before, a christian savage! This method of leaving 
corrupt nature to be.its own tutor, is a project of the 
last days, when affected wisdom is taking its flights 
above the regions of sobriety and common sense, and 
men become enthusiastically addicted to novelty and 
refinement: as if it were the wisest, because it 1s the 
newest wav, to leave the human mind to what it 
knows natu ally as a brute beast; in consequence of 
which absurd liberty, it must grow up without sobri- 
ety, without decency, without discretion, without con- 
science, without religion: to glory in its shame, and 
to be the pest, as it ought certainly to be the outcast, 
of every christian seeding dates of Nayland. 





Tue True Basts or Enucation.—We are hoping to 
form men and women by literature and science ; but 
allin vain. We shall learn in time that moral and re- 
ligious culture is the foundation and strength of all 
true cultivation ; but we are deforming human nature 
by the means relied on for its growth, and that the poor 
who receive a care which awakens their consciences 
and moral sentiments, start under happier auspices 
than the prosperous, who place supreme decontntt 
on the education of the intellect and taste. It is the 
kind, not the extent of knowledge, by which the ad- 
vancement of a human being must be measured ; and 
that kind which alone exalts a man, is placed within 
the reach of all. Moral and religious truth—this is the 
treasure of the intellect, and all are poor without it. 
This transcends physical truth as far as heaven is lifted 
above the earth —Channing. 





Empunasistne Worps.—There is a good story on the 
subject of emphasis. “Boy,” said a visitor at the 
house of a friend, to his little son, ‘‘ step over the way 
and see how old Mrs. Brown is.” The boy did his er- 
rand, and on his return reported that he did not know 
how old she was; and that he might find out by his 





own learning. 
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THE TEACHER AND THE SOLDIER. 

The cost ofa national system of education, sufficientty liber- 
al to thoroughly educate every child in the land, would be 
far less than the expense of the army and its preparations for 
human slaughter. The services of a competent and faithful 
Teacher are of greater value to society than the most bril- 
liant exploits of the soldier. If the means for the elevation 
and happiness of mankind, and the prosperity and dignity of 
a people, be fairly estimated, the result will show that na- 
tions commonly act contrary to the true objects of govern 
ment. Money is as freely expended for the training of sol- 
diers, even in our own country, as it is grudgingly appropri- 
ated to the education of Teachers. Cadets. at West Point 
receive $24 a month, during a term of four years, as a com- 
pensation for being educated at the public expense, and at 
the rate of $50 for a single lesson in target firing ; while the 
pupils of our Normal Schools are compelled to support them- 
selves and pursue their limited course of studies, frequently 
under serious embarrassments, because ample instruction is 
not provided by the government. The expenditures for the 
education of soldiers, and the appliances of war, including 
the army and navy, are sufficient to thoroughly educate ony 
child inthe country. Could the $29,000,000 annually appro- 
priated to the means of destroying human life be expended 
in educating the people for pacific and useful pursuits, the 
horrid machinery of war would scarcely be deemed saber 
sary to government. Could the $700,000,000 expended in 
our military and naval establishments since the organization 
of our Federal government have been"wisely appropriated 
to the education of the people, this nation would have pre- 
sented a most sublime spectacle to the world. For all this 
waste of money the citizens of this country are willing to be 
taxed. We hear no murmurs, even when the annual salary 
of a Colonel of dragoonsin the United States Army is $2,205 ; 
of a Brigadier General, $2,950; of a Major General, $1,502; 
end ofa Captain ofa ship of the line, $5,500. All this expense 
is borne by a people unwilling to pay men of equal talents 
and attainments in a useful pursuit more than enouch to 
barely meet the requirements of each returning day. The 
Teacher, educated at his own expense, is compelled to toil 
for the benefit of mankind without just compensation, or a 
proper meed of respect, while the Soldier is liberally paid 
and highly honored for offering human life upon the unholy 
altar of war. Why is this? Whence comes this erroneous 
public sentiment, and by what agency is it fostered by a 
people professing christianity? Why expend money so free- 





ly tor war and its horrible enginery, and so grudgingly for 
education and its appliances? Why inculcate a military 
spirit, or excite the ambition of youth to become distinguish- 
edin the destruction of human life, when so many and so 
useful enterprizes invite the attention of mankind ? 

These questions deserve a considerate reply. If duly 
pondered we must observe that no single object of govern- 
mental attention and provision operates more antagonistically 
against the noble object of training the youth for the true 
ends of manhood and of society, than that of keeping up and 
occasionally employing a military establishment. The case 
is not without its alleviating and hopeful features. In many 





States of the Union the requirement of militia trainings, 
(simply a school to inculcate and to practice the science of 
human butchery,) has been so modified as to cease to have 

1e influence it once had. But the cause of true education 





aims more than this at the hand of government. It claims 
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some kind of an enactment which shall discourage all mili- 
tary displays. Virtue or vice, embodied in the example of 
citizens adorning or disgracing their stations, infallibly tends 
to elevate or depress morality in the rising community—to 
ennoble or debase the forming character of the young: so 
do military pageants necessarily tend to inflame our youth, 
nay, to infatuate every class of the population susceptible of 
patriotic emotion, or of gratification from music, and the 
poetry of motion, until the hero, who has murdered his 
thousands, commands an homage that could not have been 
bestowed as the result of reflection, nor as the conviction of 
the moral sense. 

The continuation of these displays, therefore, whether to 
give zest to ordinary public occasions, or to subsidise the 
passivity of our nature to secure admiration for the valor of 
the fallen soldier, brought home to receive an honored burial 
with his kindred and friends, is to be deprecated. They are 
a speciesof fraud upon human weakness, which a wise, pa* 
ternal government will forbid. They counteract some of the 
objects of government which are sought by other means, and 
thus retard improvement. They keep up the spirit of war, 
and awaken a thirst for its worthless distinctions. They 
allure many from the quiet, useful and elevating pursuits of 
social life, to the work of devastation and death, that they 
may reap the so-called honors of their country ; and all his 
tory proves that no nation has ever given creditable atten- 
tion to the claims of science, literature, religion, and social 
advancement, while the military spirit has predominated. 
War may open a door into the wilderness of barbarism 
through which civilization may enter, but, of itself, it intro- 
duces no humanizing influences. Civilization progresses,by 
means of war, only by its own recuperative energies when 
peace affords it a chance for enlargement. 

Not so with the pursuits of education and with the unos 
tentatious daily work of the teacher of youth. He seeks a 
better, a more rational and lasting reward; and he finds it 
in the consciousness of having contributed something to the 
aggregate of human excellence and human happiness; and 
he zill find it, ere long, inthe approbation of a wiser gener- 
ation than the present. When nations shall have learned to 
pay as liberally and as cheerfully for the support of schools 
as for war; when a just estimate shall be placed upon the 
value of human life. and the ends of existence shall be un- 
derstood and regarded, then will the Teacher occupy & 
higher rank than the soldier, and the school be preferred to 


the camp. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The complicated machinery necessary to the organization 
of Teachers’ Institutes under the law of 1847, has induced 
the department to furnish instructions in regard to the mode 
of procedure and management of these associations. The 
appropriation, though much smaller than is desirable, will 
enable the Town Superintendents to increase the usefulness 
of Teachers’ Institutes, and give them permanency as a part 
of our school system. There have been no means employ- 
ed forthe improvement of Teachers and the assimilation of 
modes of instruction in the several branches of education 
that give better promise of success than Teachers’ Institutes. 
The diffusive principle upon which the system is based so 
well accords with the spirit of all our National Institutions 
as to meet with general approbation. 

Those who will read the instructions and requirements of 
the State Superintendent, will readily see that Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, conducted in accordance with his suggestions, can- 
not fail to accomplish a large amount of good by elevating 
the standard of instruction, improving the discipline, and 
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giving uniformity to the practical workings of our school 
system. 

The number of Institutes held in this State, we apprehend, 
has greatly diminished this last year, and mainly because the 
complicated law under which they are to be organized was 
not understood. Some have been held upon the voluntary 
principle with which the system commenced. This being 
inadequate to their existence, they would have shared the 
usual fate of ordinary voluntary associations had not the 
State extended its patronage to them, and re-invigora- 
ted a system of Normal School Education that must sup- 
ply the place of more extensive appliances until we can 
have as many well-endowed Normal Schools az may be 
requisite to supply our schools with Teachers educated for 
their business. We, therefore, look upon Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes as the great medium through which this system of pro 
fessional education is to be brought out. The small appro- 
priation made for their encouragement is undoubtedly ante- 
cedent to their full endowment, and the final establishment 
of Normal Schools in all sections of the State. Much, there- 
fore, depends upon the correct application of the bounty of 
the State in the management of these associations ; if the 
present means for their support be well and profitably em" 
ployed, we have no doubt public sentiment will soon call for 
their increase, and finally for Colleges or Normal Schools at 
which young men and women may be thoroughly qualified 
as Teachers. The Institutes held this spring have been in a 
high degree successful, and promotive of the progressive pub- 
lic sentiment to which we have alluded. 

An Institute organized pursuant to law, has recently been 
held at Schenectady. The initiatory steps were taken under 
the direction of the State Superintendent, and all desirous of 
participating in the advantages of the Institute were enroll- 
ed as members, and daily sessions were held at the Court 
House, from 9, A. M., till 12 at noon, and from 2, P. M., till 5. 
The principal exercises of the day were as follows: 

1st. Court of Errors, consisting of three members of the 
Institute, whose duty it was to criticise and correct the errors 
in language made by any of its members during the pre- 
ceding day. 

2d. Mental Arithmetic, Spelling, and the modes of teach- 
ing them. 

3d. Geography, with exercises on the Outline Maps, Mu- 
sic, &c. 

4th. Algebra, Reading and Elocution. 

*: Sth. Lectures by two members of the Institute upon mat- 
ters pertaining to the office and duty of the Teacher. 

6th. Written Arithmetic, and the best modes of teaching 
the same. 

7th. Punctuation or composition. 

8th. Reading and Elocution. 

9th. Drawing maps, exhibitio. and description thereof. 

The Institute was placed under the direction of Mr. S. R, 
Swuet, an experienced conductor of these associations, 
Among the resolutions adopted by the members of the In- 
stitute at Schenectady, we observe one in favor of free 

schools, and another in approbation of Teachers’ Institutes 
as a means of elevating our Commen Schools. 

This is the first Institute ever held in Schenectady county, 
and the first under the provisions of the law. It was weil 
attended, vigorously and profitably conducted, and will tend 
greatly to advance the Common School interests of that 
county. We understand that several students of Union 
College, who had been Teachers and design to engage in 
the business again, participated in the exercises of the Insti- 
tute. 


—_———— 


[From Sweet’s Teachers’ Institutes.] 
SPELLING. 


The following article on Spelling was presented by 
a member of the Oswego County Institute in 1846. 


Although this branch of education is neglected toa 
great extentin many of our schools, yet it is none the less 
important. To bea correct speller, isin my estima 
tion a most desirable accomplishment, and an indis. 
pensible one in a — scholar ; and as we meet with 
many in all our schools who are inclined to treat this 
branch with indifference, it becomes necessary for 
teachers to so conduct the exercise in spelling, as to 
excite a general interest; and as children are soon 
wearied with monotony, I have found it necessary ard 
interesting to introduce a variety of modes in teaching 
this branch as well as others. In the course of my 
teaching I have practiced some twelve or fourteen 
modes of spelling the principal of which are the follow. 
ing. 

The first I shall mention is, 

REQUIRING PUPILS TO OBSERVE THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF 
THEIR COPY. 

Instances are not rare where pupils will merely 
glance at the phraseology of a copy, and in writing 
it, either supply or omit two or three letters in any 
lengthy word that may occur in thecopy. By teaching 
pupils to think a little, when they are writing, they 
wil at length get the form of many difficult words so 
imprinted on their memories as never to forget them. 


2p, By Correctina Compositions. 

The usual mode of teaching spelling from compo- 
sition is, to mark the false spelling ; but I have found 
it a very interesting way to collect from all the com- 
positions presented, the words in false orthography 
and, placing them upon the black board, require the 
school to correct them. This presents the combined 
ignorance of all the writers, without exposing the au- 
thor of any particular mistake, and so excites the at 
tention that no one will be likely to make the same 
mistake the second time. 

3d, Spelling may be successfully taught by writing 
sentences on the board including eirors in spelling, o 
by writing separate words falsely and then requiring 
the school to correct any errorthey may detect. This 
exercise is well calculated to excite an interest and se 
cure attention ; for the very idea of being able to cor. 
rect a teacher’s errors in spelling is sufficient to awaken 
the dullest mind. 

4TH, PunctvaTIon. 

This mode of spelling may somewhat excite yo 
curiosity, but it is nevertheless useful to a certain ex 
tent. Pupils may be perfectly familiar with the lette 
of punctuation, understand its meaning, and be abl 
to eg all the characters used in punctuating, and ye 
be unable to spell those characters. Now Just place 
those characters upon the board and pointing to each 
one, require the pupils separately to give its name ani 
uses, and then spell the names. Thus you ‘each a sof 
of treble lesson and a very useful one as far as it ev 
tends, 

5TH, Spevuixne Fieures. 

I have seen spectators highly interested in listen 
ing to the application of words to figures, For ex 
ample the number of square miles in any of the gran 
divisions, or the population of any town, city or siate, 
&c, A knowledge of spelling is not the only advan 
tage gained in this exercise, Tt has a tendency to 
in the mind the extent or population of any place n 
ticed in this way. I have heard very interesting con 
cert exercises of this kind, 
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67TH, SPELLING From Maps. 

Geographical names may be easily taught by point- 
ing to any division of land or water from the outline 
maps if they hang in the room, and requiring the 
school (separately or in concert) to spell the names of 
such as you point out. One peculiar advantage this 
mode presents over pronouncing the names for them 
to pol is, the association of the situation of any place 
thus noticed with its name and the orthography of that 
name. 











71H Concert Spevrine. 
This I occasionally introduce by way of variety 
and it is not without its importance, for small scholars 


. learn a great deal by hearing concert spelling. 


8tu, By Lerrer anp SyLLaBLe. 

The particular design of these modes ot spelling 
is, to give variety and secure attention. It is per- 
formed by one pupil spelling one letter or syllable, and 
another the next, Ke. 

9TH, SPELLING FROM Reaprnc Lessons. 

This mode I number among the most useful and in- 
teresting, for the reason that in our reading lessons we 
meet with many words that do not occur in our tables 
in the spelling book. 

10TH, WriTiNG oN Sates. 

This is rather a slow but sure mode of teaching, 

advanced pupils to spell. There are many*who can 
vocally spell almost any word that may be pronounc- 
ed to them ; but as soon as they attempt to write words 
on a slate or commit a few thoughts to paper, they 
are sure to make gross mistakes ; and what mars a 
beautiful composition or an interesting létter more 
than bad spelling. . 
11TH, By Sounn. 
This is performed by giving the elementary sounds 
of which any word may be composed. After aschool 
has been thoroughly taught the elementary sounds 
represented on the “‘ Phonological Chart,” this mode 
of spelling will not only render those sounds perfectly 
familiar, but will aid in acquiring a clear articulation 
which is indispensible to good reading. 

12th, and lastly, the old mode of standing or sitting 
in aclass and each one striving to gain the head. As 

upils are generally interested in this mode of spelling, 
would not entirely discard it for any new one; but 
would exercise the smaller classes in this way twice in 
aday, and the most advanced ones, once if circum- 
stances would permit. 

Several of these modes of spelling I introduce most- 
ly for the sake of variety, that being emphatically ‘ The 
sice of Life’ in any school. 





OFFICIAL. 
An Act for the Establshment of Teachers’ Institutes. 
Passed November 13th, 1847, “three-fifths being 
present.” 
The people of the State of New-York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact‘us follows : 


§1. The treasurer shall pay, on the warrant of the 
comptroller, to the order of the several county treasu- 


ters of this State, the several sums of money herein-] 


after mentioned not, exceeding sixty dollars annually 
to any one county, from the income of the United 
States’ Deposit Fund, to be expended for the use and 
) Pp } 

benefit af Teachers’ Institutes as hereinafter provided, 

§2. Whenever a majority of town superinten:lents of 
common schools in any county in this state unite in a 
recommendation, and file with the county clerk there- 
of a certificate, signifying their desire that a teachers’ 
institute should be organized in such county, for the 
instruction and improvement of common school teach- 


ers for such county, it shall thereupon be the duty of 
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such clerk forthwith to appoint three town superinten- 
dents c” the county, and notify them of their appoint- 
ment, to constitute an advisory committee, to make 
the necessary arrangements for organizing and man- 
aging such institute, and such clerk shall also immedi- 
ately give such public notice in such manner ashe may 
deem most proper to the teachers of common schools of 
the county, and to others who may desire to become 
such, specifying atime and place when and where 
the teachers may meet and form such: institute. 

.§3. Whenever any institute shall have been organ- 
ized as herein sepvited, it shall be the duty of said 
committee, and they shall have power to secure two 
or more suitable persons to lecture before such insti- 
tute upon subjects pertaining to common school teach- 
ing and discipline, and various educational subjects 
which may be deemed calculated to qualify common 
school teachers, and to elevate the profession of teach- 
ing and to improve common schools; and said com- 
mittee shall keep an accurate account in items, of the 
necessary expenses of such institute in procuring said 
lecturers, and otherwise, and shall verify said account 
by affidavit, and deliver the same to the county treasu- 
rer, to be audited by and filed with him when appli- 
cation shall be made to such treasurer, as heremafter 
provided. 

}4. Whenever any county treasurer shall receive 
satisfactory evidence that not less than fifty or in 
counties of under thirty thousand population, then not 
less than thirty teachers and individuals intending to 
become teachers of common schools within one year, 
shall have been in regular attendance on the instruc- 
tions and lectures of the institute in the county, during 
at least ten working days, he shall audit and allow 
the account which chall be presented to him by the 
committee as aforesaid, oh shall pay over to said 
committee the amount so audited and allowed, not 
exceeding sixty dollars in any one year, to be disburs- 
ed by said committee in paying the expenses incur- 
red,by the institute as aforesaid. 

_§5. Every such committee shall annually transmit 
to the state superintendent of common schools, a cat- 
alogue of the names of all persons who shall have 
attended such institute, with such other statistical in- 
formation and within such time as may be prescribed 
by said state superintendent. 

§ 6. This act shall take effect immediately. 








STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Secretary’s OFFICE, 
Department of Common Schools, 
Avsany, May 9th, 1848. 

Chapter 361, of the laws of 1847, provides for the 
organization of Teachers’ Institutes. Sixty dollars a 
year from the income of the United States Deposit 
Fund, is appropriated to each county in the State for 
the use and benefit of these Institutes. 

The first step towards establishing an Institute is to 
obtain the recommendation of a majority of the Town 
Superintendents in the county, which ust bo in writ 
ing, Itmay be in the following form: 

“We the undersigned, Town Superintendents of 
common Schools, in the county of ———, pursuant 
to the provisions of Chap, 361, of the laws of 1847, 
do recommend, anid b Riis certificate signify our de 
sire, that a Teachers’ Institute be organized jin this 
county, for the instruction and improvement of com- 
mon school teachers,” 

Dated —— 1848. 

This certificate should be signed by a majarity of 
the Town Superintendents in the county, and filed 
with the County Clerk. — 


It is thereupon, the duty ef the County Clerk forth 
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with to appoint three Town Superintendents, an advi- 
sory committee to superintend the organization, and 
managing of such Institute. 

This appointment may be in the following form : 

“1 hereby appoint A Town Supt of B., C., Town 
Supt. of D. and E., Town Supt. of F., an advisory com- 
mittee, to make the necessary arragements for organ- 
izing and managing a Teachers’ Institute, in this coun- 
ty.” Dated — 1848, 

J. RB. 





Clerk of the County of . 

A copy of said appointment should be transmitted by 

mail, or otherwise, to each of the three Town Super- 
intendents named therein. 

The County clerk is also required immediately, to 
ive public notice ofa time and place when and a 
eachers and others may meet and form such Insti- 

tute. Such notice will be most proverly given through 
some weekly newspaper published in the county. 

It may be in the following words: 


TO TEACHERS AND PERSONS INTENDING TO 
BECOME TEACHERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
County Crerk’s Orrice.—On reading and filing the 

certificate of a majority of the Town Superintendents 

of Common Schools in this county, signifying their 
desire that a Teachers’ Institute should be organized 
in said county, pursuant to an “ act for the establish- 
ment of Teachers’ Institutes,” passed Nov. 13th, 1847 : 

Notice is hereby given to the Teachers of Common 
Schools, in said county, and others who may desire to 
become such, to meet at in the Town of 
on the day of —— 1848, for the purpose of 
forming such Institute. 

Given under my hand this ———— day of 1848. 

——, County Clerk. 

At the time and place appointed, the advisory com- 
mittee will attend, and preside at the preliminary 
organization of themeeting. The first question to be 
decided is whether an Institute shall be formed—on 
this — the Teachers can only vote-—If a majority 
of the Teachers present vote in the affirmative, then 
its organization should be completed upon some plan 
to be mutually agreed on by the meeting and the 
advisory committee. 

In the location of the Institute, reference should 
be had, to the convenience and pecuniary interests of 
the persons who are to attend it. 

The time of holding its terms should be fixed 
with a view notto interfere with the common schools, 
but at such a season as common school teachers will 
have the most leisure to attend the Institute. 

The Advisory Committee will then employ two, 
or more suitable persous to lecture before the Institute, 
and conduct the exercises. 

It will not be necessary for two persons to lecture 
each day during the ten working days, that it will be 
required tobe in session. One Principal may be em- 
ployed to have the general direction of the exercises, 
and he may have one or more assistants, whose duty 
it shall be to take charge of particular classes, and 
lecture upon certain subjects pertaining to common 
school teaching and discipline. 

The Advisory Committee must keep an accurate 
account in items, of the expenses of hiring lecturers 
and all other expenses of conducting the Institute, an 
verify their account by affidavit, and deliver it to the 
County Treasurer, who is authorized to audit the 
same, and pay sixty dollars towards defraying said 
expenses. 

ut the County Treasurer must first be satisfied 
that not less than fifty, or in counties of under thirty 
thousand population, not less than thirty Teachers, 
and individuals intending to become Teachers of 
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Common Schools within one year, shall have been in 
regular attendance upon the instructions, and lectures 
of the Institute in the county, during at least ten work- 
ing days. : 

An affidavit of the Advisory Committee, or of the 
Principal, or one of the Teachers of the Institute, that 
the average attendance upon the exercises equalled 
the number required by law would be satisfactory 
evidence to the County Treasurer. 

By {5, the Committee is required to transmit to 
the State Superintendent of Common Schools, a cata- 
logue of the names of all persons who shall have 
attended such Institute, with such other statistical 
information, and within such time, as may be prescrib- 
ed by said State Superintendent. 

In pursuance of the last clause of this section, I 
hereby require such committee to transmit to this 
Department— 

Ist, A catalogue of the names of all the persons who 
shall have attended such Institute, their place of resi- 
dence, and post-office address. 

2nd, The names of the officers of the Institute, and 
the lecturers— 

3d, A statement of the subjects upon which lectures 
have been delivered,— 

4th, A statement of the classes into which the In- 
stitute was divided, the studies pursued, and the text- 
books used— 

5th, The time the Institute was organized, the length 
of such term held, and the time and place fixed for 
holding future terns. 

6th, A copy of the accounts rendered to the County 
treasurer. 

7th, I would recommend that a committee be ap- 
pointed to make a report upon the condition of the 
schools, and the general state of public instruction in 
the county, and that a copy of that report be transmit 
ted to the Secretary— 

8th, Any other information that the committee may 
deem interesting or useful, or calculated to promote 
the cause of common school education. 

This report should be transmitted to the Superin- 
tendent of common schools, on or before the first day 
of December in each year. 

The question has been asked whether two, or more 
counties could unite to form a Teachers’ Institute. 
The language of the 4th section of the statute is such 
as to preclude such a union. There is no county in 
the State which cannot sustain an Institute. 

It is earnestly recommended to the Teachers of 
every county in the State toform an Institute. It will 
give them an opportunity of comparing modes of 
teaching, and of aiding, and counseling each other in 
their difficult and responsible calling; and not the 
least among its advantages, will be the acquaintances 
formed, the good feeling engendered, the mutual 
encouragement afforded, and the reciprocal instruction 
imparted at each periodical assembling. 

nother advantage of these Institutes, and the 
most important of all, will be the influence which the 
Teachers can exert, when thus formed into county as- 
sociations, and acting unitedly and harmoniously for 
the promotion of one great object. By forming com- 
mittees of correspondence, and combining all their 
energies what project for the aid and improvement of 
common schools, could they not urge bg the public 
attention, and carry successfully through the Legisla- 
ture ! 





CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent of Com. Schools. 





fF Several notices of books, prepared for this num- 
ber of the Journal, are necessarily crowded out. 
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Rerort on a Sysrem or Pusiic ELeMentary Instruction 
For Urrer Canava: By Rev. EGERTON RYERSON, 
D. D., Chief Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada. 
Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly. 1847. 


We have read this report with much gratification. It is 
methodically arranged and well written, presenting a system 
of instruction matured by close observation and sound 
thought. 

The Superintendent, after defining what is meant by edu" 
cation, proceeds to prove its importance as a preventive of 
pauperism and crime, and asa benefit to all the industrial 
pursuits of life. This established, he contends that the pro- 
vincial system of education should be universal and practi 
cal—that it should be founded in religion and morality, and 
that it should develop all the intellectual and physical pow- 
ers. These points are ably presented by a variety of argu 
ments and illustrations. The course of study suggested’ 
embraces the following branches: Biblical History and Mo- 
rality, Reading and Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Gram mar, 
Geography, Linear Drawing, Vocal Music, History, Natural 
Yistory, Natural Philosophy, Agriculture, Ifuman Physiolo- 
gy, Civil Government, and Political Economy. In support 
of having each of these branches taught, we find many per- 
tinent and useful remarks thatindicate a high degree of com" 
petency and enlightened zeal for the great work of regener, 
ating the Canadian School System. - 

Part second relates to the machinery of the system, and 
evinces as much practical skill in the management of schools 
as part first does of correct sentiment on the subject of edu- 
cation and its importance. This report, of about 200 pages, 
was accompanied with a pamphlet, entitled “Remarks on 
the state of education in the Province of Canada; being a 
reprint of two articles which appeared in‘the British Ameri- 
can Journal of Medical and Physical Science, fur January 
and March, 1848 ;” and with the four first numbers of the 
Journal of Education for Upper Canada. From these valua- 
ble public documents we learn that a new educational spirit 
has Leen awakened in the Provinces, and that the most 
gratifying success attends the well-directed efforts now m 
progress to improve the means of education, and impress 
the importance of the subject upon the people. A Normal 
School has been established at Toronto under the most flat- 
tering auspices. The value of such an institution in Canada 
is greatly increased by the inhibitory laws in regard to 
Teachers and Text Books. The exclusion of American 
School Books is made, says the Superintendent, “ not because 
they are foreign books simply, although it is patriotic to use 
our own in preference to foreign publications ; but because 
they are, with very few exceptions, anti-British, in every 
sense of the word.” 

The intercourse between the contiguous portions of this 
State and the Canadas, occasions considerable dissatisfaction ' 
among the masses on account of this provision, as well as 
that by which schools taught by American Teachers are not 
allowed to participate in the public fund. On this subject 
there will be an increasing public sentiment in favor of 
using the best books, and employing the best Teachers, whether 
of British or American origin. We hope, ere long, to see 
this restrictive fezling give place to a more generous and 
liberal policy. If the Normal School in Canada can supply 
the Schools of this State with better Teachers than those 
educated in our own institutions, they will find employment 
here. Our aim is to obtain the dest Teachers and the best 
appliances, and such should be that of our neighbors in 
Canada. While we have found much in the report to com 





—ae 
mend, we cannot but express our regret that such a restrict 


ive policy should have been adopted. It will prevent that 
zeal and energy of action necessary to success. 

The discussion of this subject is becoming more general 
and more interesting. The people, if they will read, think 
and observe, cannot fail to see the necessity of removing 
every bar to the improvement of their schools, and of em- 
ploying the best agencies for accomplishing the great objects 
of a school system. Cost what it may, the thorough educa 
tion of the masses is the cheapest and wisest policy for any 
nation—not an education that fears and inhibits freedom of 
sentiment, because not communicated in its own national 
channels; but that firm reliance upon truth and its teachings 
which liberalizes mind while it directs it to correct action. 
We hope this exclusive system will soon give way to one 
that shall invite a pleasant and profitable intercourse be 
tween the teachers and friends of education in Canada and 
in this S.ate. 








Tue Curtp's First Reaver,followed b 
consisting of eas 


Town, A. M. 


by Tue Seconp Reaper, 
y and progressive lessons. by Sates 


The first reader is designed for the use of children com 
mencing the alphabet, and progressing to words of two syh 
lables. The words are first presented in spelling columns, 
after which they are arranged in sentences for reading les” 
sons. The adoption of this system, it is said by those who 
have tested its merits, prevents hesitancy of enunciation, and 
facilitates the progress of the learner. The Seccnd Reader 
commences with words of one syllable presented in the 
form of stories of such simplicity and interest as cannot fail 
to be easily understood, and at the same time secure the at- 
tention of pupi's and excite a desire for reading. Next comes 
Tue Tuirp Reaper, consisting of interesting and progres 

sive lessons, by the same author. 

Part first embraces full and important exercises in articu 
lation, based upon the obviously correct principles of lan- 
guage. Part second contains exercises for reading, charae 
terized by purity of language and sound sentiment. Each 
lesson is preceded by words for spelling and defining, select 
ed from the passages to be read. Nextin the series, is 
Tue Fourru Reaper, or Exercises in Reading and Speak 

ing, designed for the Higher Classes in our Public and Pri 

vate Schools. 

With this work a systematic course of reading, founded 
upon-principles peculiar to the constitution ot man, and as 
immutable and exact as the sciences themselves, is brought 
toaclose. This book commences with the elementary sounds 
of the language, gradually advances through all the depart- 
ments of vocal culture, and presents succinctly and clearly 
the most intricate principles of elegant reading and speaking 

The author, though far down the vale of life, has devoted 
the past year to a thorough revision of his series of school, 
books. His long experience as a successful teacher, his ex, 
tensive observation in visiting schools in all parrs of this 
country, and his large and varied intercourse with the ablest 
teachers in all grades of schools, have furnished many val_ 
uable suggestions. All the benefits of these opportunities, 
have been wisely mproved, and are given to the cause of 
education, as the last and best tribute of one of its most faith- 
ful and distinguished servants. 

Town’s ANazysis, which perfects the series, is too well 
known and too highly appreciated by parents and teachers 
to require any remarks by us in this connection. All these 
books are published by Sanborn & Carter, at Portland, 
Maine, in an elegant and durable style, and may be found ay 
Bookstores generally. 
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Futron’s CutrocrapnHicaL Cuarts, with a key containing 
directions for the position atthe desk, and manner of 
holding the pen; also for the exact forms and proportions 
of letters, with rules for their execution: By Levi 8. Fur 
Ton. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 


The only obstacle to the immediate introduction of these 
Charts into all our Public Schools is the fact that so many 
unsuccessful attempts have been made to introduce so-called 
systems, that proved to be failures. One thing after another 
has been presented, still leaving the pupil to acquire his pen- 
manship by imitation, until this very important branch of 
eduéation seemed destined to perpetual neglect. The sys- 
tem proposed by Mr. Fulton, however, aims at something 
higher. It presents a system of instruction based on the 
same principles of analysis and induction, and with as much 
precision, as the study of any of the other sciences. The 
pupil obtains a correct conception of the form and propor- 
tion of letters, in the mind, by studying the specific rules in 
the Key, and observing their application upon the Charts. 
Tn this way, a uniform system of instruction is secured, as 
well as a correct and elegant shape for each letter. This 
will be acquired by studying the elementary parts of the 
letters, proportion and size, while the ability to execute them 
is created by correct, instead of mere random practice. 

A change of Teachers, if these Charts be used, does not 
inflict a change in the system of penmanship taught. They 
are large and beautifully executed, being not less ornamental 
than useful. We know of no educational appliances that 
will be more useful in our Common Schools than these 
Charts. Price, five dollars the set. 





A Practicat System or Boox-Keeprye, By Sincte Entry: 
Containing three different forms of books: designed re- 
spectively for the Farmer, Mechanic, and Merchant. 

To which is added a variety of useful forms for practical 
use, etc.: A Compendium of Rules of Evidence applicable 
to books of account; and of Law in reference to the col- 
lection of promissory notes, &c., by Levi S. Fuuron and 
Gro. W. Easrman, Authors of a complete system of Pen- 
manship, New York: Published by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
This work has many new and excellent features. It is 

designed to simphfy and abridge the labor of keeping ac- 

counts, especially in journalizing and posting books. A 

year’s business may be shown in twelve lines upon the 

Ledger, and every item of the account exhibited by refer" 

ence to as many pages of the Journal. We regard this asa 

brief and comprehensive, yet clear and accurate system, 
that will be widely adopted by business men when its excel- 
lencies shall have been made known. Part second of the 
work comprises rules of evidence and general rules of law 
in relation to bills of exchange, promissory and chattel notes, 
checks, books of account, &c., together with a large number 
of forms useful to all classes of business men, such as deeds, 
bonds, mortgages, bills of sale, powers of attorney, bills of 

exchange, notes, receipts, &c. 
Book-keeping is justly regarded as an important branch of 

Common School Education, and should be taught correctly, 

if at all. This work has merits that entitle it to great con- 

sideration by those entrusted with the duty of selecting text- 
books for schools. 
Hisrory oF ENGuanp, from the invasion of Julius Cesar to 
the Reign of Victoria: By Mrs. Markham. A new edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, with questions adapted to 





schools in the United States: By Eliza Robbins, author of 


American Popular Lessons, &c. 

ton & Co., 200, Broadway. 

This work is not a mere dry compend, as are too many of 
the school histories now in use. The mere record of facts 
is but a small portion of the historian’s work, who would 
make this a useful and interesting study. To note the rise 


New York: D. Apple- 


OF NEW-YORK. 








tains in their work of death, can never subserve the true 
objects of the study of history. It should aim at something 
higher and more noble; and hence the necessity of discern. 
ing the hand of Providence in all the affairs of men, and of 
applying the great practical truths demorstrated by the voice 
of the past to guide the action of the present. Unless cor- 
rect principles can be more firmly established, and truth 
more clearly enforced by the study of history, it can barely 
serve to amuse; but when these objects can be attained, no 
branch of education is more interesting or useful. To ac- 
complish this, appears to have been the high aim of the 
author of this work. 
Messrs. Stopparp & Bascock, of this city, will accept our 
thanks for a copy of this work. 





An American Dictionary oF THE EneaiisuH Lancuace: Con- 
taining the whole vocabulary of the first edition in two 
volumes, quarto; the entire corrections and improve- 
ments of the second edition in two volumes, royal octavo ; 
to which is prefixed an Introductory Dissertation on the 
Origin, History, and Connecti n of the Languages of 
Western Asia and Europe; with an explanation of the 
— on which languages are formed. By Noau 
Vensrer, L. L. D., &c., &e. Revised and enlarged by 
Cuauncey A. Goopricn, Professor in Yale College. With 
Pronouncing Vocabularies of Scripture, Classical and Ge- 
ographical Names. Springtield, Mass.: G. & C. Merri- 
am. 1548. 


more clear and comprehensive in its definitions, and more 
reliable in its etymology than any other ever published, will 
be received as the standard of the Engiish Language, both 
in this country and in Europe. For an extended notice ot 
the work, and a history o' the immense ainount of labor ne 
cessary to present so perfect a work to the public, we refer 
our readers to an article on page 38, from the American 
Leview. 





Avrora, April 28th, 1848. 
Epwarp Cooper, Esq. 

I have just returned from attending a Teachers’ 
Institute, held in Hornellsville, Steuben County. This 
Institute was convened pursuant to notice given by a 
committee, and duly organised on the 10th of Apmil. 

The number of Teachers in atténdance was not 
large, but the Session was a pleasant one, the improve- 
ments satisfactory to the Board of instruction, and 
honorable to the members of the Institute. All seemed 
to be well imbued with the true spirit of their profes 
sion, and resolved to make greater efforts, both for 
development of the intellectual powers, and the cul- 
tivation of the moral surceptibilities of those pupils, 
who should, hereafter, be placed under their instruc- 
tion. 

The citizens were peculiarly attentive, and manifes- 
ted a deep interest in the exercises. The discussion 
of e‘ucational topics, and the public lectures of the 
evening, called out full houses. An excellent spirit 
was evidently waked up among the people, and the 
hearts of the Teachers were cheered with the hope of 
being sustained by a more vigorous co-operation, on 
the part of parents, while engaged in educating their 
children. 

The Institute was closed with the reading of a 
Teacher’s paper, got up for the occasion, a well writ- 
ten essay by one of the young Ladies; and a valedictory 
address, prepared by appointment. The benediction 
was then pronounced, and the members of the Insti- 
tute separated with feelings of deep and tender interest 
in each others welfare. I entertain no doubt, the 


happy influence of this convention, on educational 
interests, will long be felt in that community. 
Very respectfully yours, &c. 
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STEREOTYPING, 


RINTING MATERIALS & BOOK PRINTING. 


BARNS, SMITH & COOPER, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
OULD respectfully call the attention of Printers sud Pub- 
lishers to their Establishment, for STEREOVYP.NG 


They have prepared themselves with all the neccessary ma 
hinery and material,—supptied themselves with large fonts ot! 
ew and beautiful Type, expressly for the business,—and will! 
xecute orders of any -ize, for St-reotyping Books, Pamphlets, 
irculars, Cuts, &c., with accuracy and in a style equal to any 


PRINTING MATERIALS. 





B.S. & C. have also, completed their arrangement to keep on 
nd, aconstant supply of Printing Materials of every description, 
ubracing NEWS, BOOK and Plain and Fancy JOB (metal; TYPE, 
om Pearl to four line Pica; WOOD TYPE; BRASS RULES of 
| kinds; LEADS, COMPOSING STICKS, Furniture, Quoins, 
OE’S IMPROVED PRESSES —in short, every article necessary 
ba complete Printing Office—all of which they will furnish to 
rinters, or others, as low as can be bought in New York. The 
btronage of the craft is respectfully solicited. 
CARDS, of every variety of quality, color and size, supplied at 
e lowest New York wholesale prices. 

Bi CK UC RINTING, 
Executed in the neatest ttyle, and at short not ce, on Adam’s 
perior Presses. 
Svracuse, April 1, 1848. 
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WIE WORK on ‘TEACUER’S INSTITUTES including their 
origin and progress, modes of con!ucting them, instructions 
the State Superintendent, ard practical hints to Teachers, by 
sof the Authors, 8S. R. Sweet, is now offered for sale on the 
st reasonable terms. = 
Published by STODDARD & BABCOCK, Syracrag, H. 7H. 
WLEY & Co., Utica, D. M. DEWEY, Rocnerster, E.H PEASE 
o. Aupany. A twenty-five cent piece may be euclosed in a half 
etof paper, and addressed post paid to S.R. SWEET, Sana- 
a S pines, when the Work wi.bbe sent by Mail, or 5 copies for 
June 1, 1848. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HE followirg Books which are adapted for School Libraries, 
can be abtained of . Booksellers generally throughout the 





e. 
ne Tasory axp PRactice or Teacuixe by D. P. PAGH, late 
cipal of the New York State Normal School price One Dollar. 
ReMONT’S History OF (ReGON. This is an exceedingly inter- 
ng work, and is got up in feat attractive style, price One 
jar. 
‘tivus Metzourn, containing sketchesof the Lives of Joln 
cy Adams, James Madison, John Randolph, and others. 
Book contains a vast amount of useful information price 75c. 
AMMONDS PoLiticaL History or New York, Third Volume 
his volume contains the Life of tne Hon. Silas Wright, and is 
cilished with handsome Steel Engravings of Governors Bouck, 
ght and Young, price Two Dollars. 
ine NoRMAL (‘aarRTOF Exementary Sovunps, by the late D. P. 
BE 
iis chart is a splendid ornament for the Schoo! Room, is about 
ize of Mitchells Map of the United States, and it is so useful 
no good School should be without it. Price Two Dollars and 
uty-five cents. 





Adams’s Series of School Books. 

ne Publishers have in preparation, and will publish, early in 

eason, the following series of Arithmetical Works, viz: 
Primary Arithmetic, or Mental Operations in Numbers ; 
an introduction to Adams’ New Arithmetic, revised edition 

—Adams’s New Arithmetic, Revised Edition; being a 

ion of Adams’s New Arithmetic, first published in 1827. — 
.—Key to the Revised Edition of Adams's New Arith 


—Mensuration, Mechanical Powers, and Machinery. 
yrinciples of mensuration analytically explained, and practi- 
applied tothe measurement of lines, superfices, and solids , 
a philosophical explanation of the stmple mechanical powers; 
heir application to machinery. Designed to follow Adams's 
Arithmetic. hag 

Book keeping. Vhis work contains a lucid explanation 

science of accounts, a new, concise and common sense 


; spear 
receipts. orders, notes, bonds, mortgages, an2 other instruments 


necessary for the transaction of business. Accompanied with 
Blank Books, for the use of learners. 
COLLINS & BROTHER, New York. 
PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, Boston. 
J. W. PRENTISS & CO., Kexenz, N. H. 
For Sate arso sy HALL * DICKSON, Syracuse. 3m. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
4 . . 
Adams's New Arithmetic, 
REVISED EDITION. 
HE PUBLISHERS give notice that this valuable School Book 
is how inthe market. The work has undergone a thorough 
revision. It contains the characteristics of the former edition in 
a greatly improved form with such corrections and additions as 
the wants of the times demand. 

Adams's New Arithmetic is almost the only work on Arithmetie 
used in extensive sectionsof New England. It has been adapted 
to the currency of, and republished in Canada It has also been 
traslated and re-published in Greece. It is used in every part of 
the United States; and in the State of New York, is the Text 
Book in ninety-three of the one hundred and fifty five Academies 
which reported to the Regentsof the University in 1847. Not 
withstanding the multiplication of Arithmetics, made up, many 
of them, of the material of Adams’ New Arithmetic, the work 
has steadily increased inthe publie favor anddemand. 

Teachers, Superintendents and Committees are respectfully 


inviled to examine the revised edition, every facitity for which wil 
Le furnished by the Publishers. 


HALL & DICKSON 
Announce as in Press for the Fall Trade, 
HE YOUNG DECLAIMER, a Book of Prose and Dialogues, 
for the use of Schools, by Cuartes NortaeNnp, Principal of 
the Epes Grammar School, Salem, Massachusetts. 


Tus Boox or Diatocurs, by CoarLes Norturwp. 
(c= Orders respectfully solicited. 


SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
CLARK’S NEW GRAITIAR. 
A Praetical Grammar, in which Worvs, Purases anp Sex 
TENCES are classified according to their offices and their rela 
tions to each other, wlustrated by a complete system of Dia- 
grams ; by 8S. W. Clark, A. M. 
* This isa new work which strikes us very favorably. Its 
deviations from older books of the kind are generally judicious 
and often important.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
“We are convinced it has points of very decided superi 
ority over any of the elementary works in common use.”—N. 
Y. Courier and Enquirer. 
“ Mr. Clark’s Grammar is a work of merit and originality.” 
—Geneva Courier. 
“Clark’s Grainmar I have never seen equalled for practiea- 
bility, which is of the utmost importance in all School Books.” 
S. B. CLARK, 

January, 1818. Principal Searboro Academy, Me. 
“ The brevity, perspicuity and comprehensiveness of the 
work are certainly rare merits and alone would commend # 
to the favorable consideration of Teachers and Learners.”— 
Ontario Messenger 
“This Grammar is just such a Book as I wanted, and I 
shall make it rue text book in my school.” 

WILLIAM BRICKLEY, 
Feb. 1848. Teacher, Canastota, N. Y. 
“T believe it only requires a careful examination by Teach 
ers, and those who have the supervision of our educational 
interest, to secure for this wark 9 speedy intreductinn into 
all our schools.” N. BRITTAN, 
Feb. 1518. _ Principal of Lyons Union Schoos. 
“Ido not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any work 
with which I am acquainted. I shall introduce it into the 
the Mount Morris Union School at the first opportunity.” 
4t2 H. G. WINSLOW, Principal. 


HALL & DICKSON, 
BOOKSELLERS, SYRACUSE, 
HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 
TH THORY & PRACTIC OF TACHING. 
BY DAVID P. PAGE, 

Principal of the New York State Normal School 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED. 
N ONE VOLUME crown Quarto. Containing all the mat- 
ter of Dr. Webster's original work, his improvements up 
to the time of his death, and now thorougly revised and great- 
ly improved by 
PROF. C. A. GOODRICH, 
OF YALE COLLEGE, 
[PRICE REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS. 43 


In the language of an eminent critic, “in tts Definitions+— 
fe object for which nine-tenths of our references to such a 


work are iade—it stands without a rival in the annals $f 


English lexicography.” These definitions, without abridg- 
ment or condensation, are only given in this, Dr. Webster’s 
larger work—and are not found in any mere abridgments, or 
works on a more limited plan. {7 It contains THREE TIMES 
the amount of matter found in any other English Dictionary 
compiled in this country, or any Abridgment of this work, 
yet it is sold at a trifling advance above the price of any other 
end limited works. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

[From George M. Dallas, Vice President of the United States.) 

“The crown Quarto edition ought to receive universal fa- 
vor, as a monument of American intellect and erudition, 
equally briliant and solid—-more copious, ce nnd satishie- 
way than any other work of the kind —March, 1848. 

[From Pres. Olin, of the Wesleyan University.) 

“Webster's American Dictionary may now be recommen- 

Ged, without reserve or qualification, as the best extant.— 


Dec., 1847. 
[From Pres. Hitchcock of the Amherst College.] 

*T have been in the habit of using Dr. Webster's Dictionary 
for several years past, in preference to all others, because it 
far exceeds them all, so far as I know, in giving and defining 
scientific terms.” 

[From Rev. Dr. Wayland, Pres Brown University, Providence, R. I.] 

“T have always considered Dr. Webster's work in Lexico- 
graphy as surpassed in fulness and accuracy by none in 


aur language. 


“The new Edition of Webstcr’s Dictionary, in crown 
Quarto, seems to us deserving of general patronage for the 
following reasons: 

In the exhibition of the Etymolgy of the language, it is su- 
perior to any other dictionary. — 

[Here follow specifications of its excellence, in its Defint- 
téons, Ortho , Pronunciation extent of Vocabulary. ta- 
bles of Geographival, Scripture. and Classical Proper names.] 

We recommend it to all who desire to possess THE MOST 
COMPLETE, ACCURATE AND R BLE DICTION- 
ARY OF THE LANGUAGE. 

March, 1848. 

Theodore Frelinghuysen, Chancellor of University of New 


York. 
William H. Campbell, late editor N. Y. District School Jour- 


pal. 

_ Daniel Webster, U.S. Senator, 
‘Thomas H. Benton, “ ¥: 
John Davis, “ . 
Jefferson Davis, “ « 

S, A. Douglass, « ie 
George N. Briggs, Gov. of Massachusetts. 

William B. n, Sect’y of State of Mass. 

Richard S. Rust, Commissioner of Common Schools m N. 


hire. 2 . 
Sempre F. King, Superintendent of Schools in New Jer- 


Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the U. S. House of Repre- 
gentatives. 
Ediound Burke, Commissioner of patents. 
John Young, Gov. of N. York. 

Christopher Morgan, Secre of State, and Superinten- 
dent of Common Sehools in N. York. 

Alvah Hunt, Treasurer of New York. 
Millard Fillmore, Comptroller. 

Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D. 

Lyman Beecher, D. D., President Lane Seminary. 

Calvin E. Stow, D. D., D. H. Allen, Professors in do. 

Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D., late President of Amherst 





ae a 
M. A. Deihl, N. A. Gieger, Professors in do. 
Benjamin Larabee, D. D., President Middlebury Collegg, 


and other distinguished Gentlemen. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, ] 





Published by 
Springfield, Mass. 
And for sale by M. H. Newman & Co., Cady & Burgess, A. 
S. Barnes & Co., Huntington & Savage, Pratt, Woodford & F 
Co.. Appleton & Co.,Jno. Willey, New York, and by Bookse} 
lers generally throughout the country. ; 
May 1. 


NORMAL CHART. " 


OF THE 





Elementary Sounds of the English Language. 


ThisChart was arranged and prepared by D. P. PAGE. Principa Is pul 
cfthe New York State Normal School, and has received the unqut 
lied approbation of hundreds of Teachers, who have it in daily 
use in their schools. Mr. Page has been long known to the pubke Ml TE: 
as an experienced Educator, and it is believed that in no depare $5 
ment have his efforts been crowned with greater success than mfg All le 
that of Elocution’ ‘The Chart embodies the results of many year fr") sh 
experience and a‘tention to the subject, and it is confidently expect 
ed that it will so°n become to be regarded as the Standard, on th 
matters of which it teaches, in all ourschools: No work of sogren 
linpestance, bas probably e¥er been before the public, that has ina 
short a time been received with co many marked tuhens of favar 
from Teachers of the highest distinction. ‘Though there are other 
Charts before the public, of merit, yet it is betieved that. the Normal 
Chart, by the pecullur excellence of its analysis, definitions, direc. 
tions, and general arrangement, will commend itself to the atte 
tion of all who have in view the best interests of their school 
The Chart is got up in superior style, is 56 inches long and 45 wide 
mounted on rollers, cloth backs, and portions of it are distinetly 
gible at the distance of fifty feet [rice Two Dollars 

The Chart can be obtained of A S. Pernes & Co , and Hunting 
ton & Savage, New-Yerk city; Wm. J. Reynolds, Boston; G.& CM felt 
Merriam, Springfield, Mass.; E. H. Pease, Alhany ; Young & War ons 1 
Troy,; S. Hamitton, Rochester: Oliver Stecle Buffalo; F. Hal - 
Ehnira ; D.D.Spencer & Co., Ithaca ; J.C. Verby & Co, Auburn ee & 
Bennett, Backus & Hawley, and G. Tracy, Utica; M.C. Yourglovy, Bsued 
Cleveland. Ohio ; J. J. Herrick, Detroit, Michigan; and of Baokseémest m 
lers generally. Agents who wi b to purchase the Chart, suppl mo 
on liberal terms by HALL & DICKSON, int 

July, 1847. Publishers, 8, racuse, N.¥. 4 
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FROMS.S8.RANDALL. Psults 
Secretary's Orrick, ctual 
Department of Common S¢hools, be you 


Al-any. Jan.25, 1846. 

Mr. L. W. Haut, Dear Sir:—I have examined the “ Nort 
Chart of the Elementary founds of the English language, arran 
and prepared by David P. Page, Princij-al of the State Nery 
School, and have no hesitation in cordial'y recommending its i 
troductioninto our District Schools. Itimay wherever deemed a 
visable be procured under the authority conferred by the latt 
clause ofthe 16th section of the Act of 1843, as a po-tion of th 
“ Scientific Apparatus for the use of Schools,” under the conditi 


ctly 
€mse 
tentic 
ugh ; 
rmerl] 
at ha; 
hy is 


spe-ified in that section. Yours, respectfully, rect & 
S.S.RANDALL, [direct 
Deputy Superintendent of Common fchools. Hs. B 


FROM J. A! ALLEN. tect 

Principal of the Syracuse Academy. -* Movem 

Syracuse, March 4, 1246. Hi. ' 

Mr. Hati—Dear Sir: Uhave examined with pivasure th» No ueno 

Chart, and am satisfied that it issuperi~- to any thing of the erlook 

with which I am acquain'ed. Pj p 

I have introduced it into my school, and shall recommend it to WG If _t 
attention os Teachers ever) whera. ie 

Yours &c., —_ 

JOSEPH A. ALLEN. pp ‘Utur 

P samy 


FROM T. W. FIELD. P desir; 
New-York, Aug. 19, 1846. 
Messrs. Haut & Dicxeox: Sirs—The Elementary Chart of NUMtion of 
mai sounds, prepared by D. D. Page, Esq., Principal of the &ta 
Norinai School, is in my opinion, calculated to supply a deficien¢ 
that has Jong been felt inour schools. Students who are exerd 
sed upon it, cannus fail to acquire habits of distinct utterance amg (Y Of 
correct enunciation. The table of the Elementary sounds appe 
to be arranged on philosophical and correct principles, and 
Chart taken as a whole is eminently deserving place in all a 
schools. T W. FIELD, 


‘USSiO1 
and 








Rev. Exra Keller, D. D.. President of Wittenberg College, 


Clerk of 


Teacher Ward &chool No. 3, N. Y, City. 


District, 








